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CHANGE IN SELF-ATTITUDES FOLLOWING A COURSE 
IN MENTAL HYGIENE* 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Editor's note: The importance of mental adjustment in teaching has been 
emphasized with increasing frequency within recent years. The author indi- 
cates certain changes resulting from a course in mental hygiene. 

As THE newer points of view with regard to teacher adjustment become 
more widely current following the work of the Commission on Teacher 
Education, thought will be given to ways and means of effecting teacher 
adjustment during the training period. One naturally wonders what influ- 
ence courses and readings, especially on psychology with a personal reference, 
may have on the adjustment of the student. Evidence on this point has 
appeared in only one or two isolated studies in the past two decades. 

In a summer class in Mental Hygiene in 1940 the writer secured self- 
ratings of personal needs at the beginning and at the end of the course. 
The original ratings provide interesting light on the nature of teacher per- 
sonality and the changes indicate what influence on their self-evaluation 
could be ascribed to the course and its exercises. A list of 24 needs, with 
rief definition of each, taken from Murtay’s Explorations in Personality, 
were distributed to a class of 124 students in mental hygiene for self-ratings 
on a five-point scale at the beginning and at the end of the course. The 


* Laird, D. “The Reaction of College Students to Mental Hygiene,” Mental 
Hygiene, VIL (1923), 271-276. 

Laird, D. “Should Young People Study Themselves Survey, LIII (1925) ,405—407. 

Taylor, W. S. ‘Students’ Reactions to Abnormal Psychology,” Journal of Abnor- 

il & Social Psychology, XX VII (1932), 40-47. 

Smith, R. B. Growth in Personality Adjustment Through Mental Hygiene: An 

Experimental Study. New York State Education Department, Albany, N. Y., 1936. 
pp. 

Symonds, P. M. “The Values of Courses in Mental Hygiene for the Personality 
Adjustment of Prospective Teachers,” Mental Hygiene, XXV (1941), 568-575. 

* Oxford University Press, 1938. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH [Vol. 35, No.5 
average rating for each of the “needs” is given in the accompanying table. 
The definition of any of these terms which may be unfamiliar to the reader 
may be found amply defined in the book by Murray referred to above. 

It is interesting to note which needs are rated high and which ones low 
in the first rating. Achievement tops the list with an average rating of 4.00. 
The writer has other evidence to indicate that striving for achievement is an 
overwhelming need of teachers. One can only speculate whether teachers are 
selected because they have this need or whether training for and work as a 
teacher causes the need to increase; and whether this need is more outstand. 
ing with teachers than with other occupational groups. 

The need for autonomy and for affiliation are also both strong. These 
represent the needs to be independent and self-reliant on the one hand, and 
to take pleasure in being with other persons and sharing activities with them. 

The needs for cognizance, organization, exposition, and nurturance, ate 
relatively high, but the writer, from evidence from autobiographies, believes 
that this is something of an artifact. These are qualities that belong to the 
stereotype of a teacher. A person who is a teacher likes to believe that she 


RATINGS ON PSYCHOGENIC NEEDS BY 124 TEACHERS , 


(A high average rating indicates that the need is judged to bé strong) 


— 


| | Difference 
Ratjogs | (+ indicates 
in Ist | in(Znd | higher need at 


week | end of course 


1 Abasement 2. 6 | 2 
2 Achievement | 4. 00 3. 83 0. 17 
3 Acquisition 1. 76 | 1. 86 0. 10 
4 Affiliatior 3. 82 3. 80 0. 02 
> Aggression 1. 93 | 2. 03 +0. 10 
6 Autonomy 3. 86 3. 60 0. 26 
7 Blamavoidanc« 3. 47 3. 35 0. 12 
8 Cog ance 3. 98 4. 00 +0. 02 
Y Construction 3. 36 3. 40 +0. 04 
10 Counteraction 8. 36 3. 28 0. 08 
11 Deference 8. 05 2. 93 —0. 12 
12 Defendance 2. 94 3. 04 +0. 10 
13. Dominance 3.13 3. 23 +0. 10 
14 Exposition 3. 51 3. 28 —0. 23 
15 Exhibition | 2. 33 2. 23 0. 10 
16 Harmavoidance 2. 56 2. 33 0. 23 
17 Infavoidance 3. 64 3. 28 —0. 36 
18 Nurturance | 3. 54 3. 49 —0. 05 
19 Organization ° 3. 57 3. 43 0.14 
Recognition_- 2. 92 3.15 +0. 23 
21 $ Rejection | 2.09 1, 88 —), 21 
22 * Retention j 2.33 2. 38 +0. 05 
23 ° Seclusion | 2. 57 2. 50 —0. 07 
24 Succorance | 2. 35 2. 39 +0. 04 
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table, is interested in learning, teaching, and order. From the data here presented 

reader there is no alternative except to take these ratings at face value as representing 

: how the person feels about himself. Life histories secured from another 

es low comparable class in mental hygiene did not indicate that teachers were at all 

f 4.00. outstanding as having needs or tendencies along these lines. 

t is an Another need which is strong is infavoidance—the tendency to feel 

rs are inferior. Unfortunately this appears to be a strong and widespread person- 

k asa ality trend among teachers. Data are not at hand to tell whether this is a ) 

stand- characteristic which applies especially to teachers, or to women, or whether . 
it is a common characteristic for people in general. ~~ 

These Acquisition and aggression are rated low as needs. Common observation . 

1, and would seem to confirm these data which indicate that teachers as a whole do . 

them. not have strong tendencies to collect and hoard. On the other hand, aggres- ) 

é, are sion is so strongly condemned that there is probably \a mixture of self- | 

lieves observation and self-projection or -justification in the ratings. In addition, it 

oO the is probably true that agression is highly sublimated in teachers. 

t she The low rating on rejection (the tendency to exclude or scornfully 


ignore inferior persons) seems to harmonize with the high rating on affilia- 
tion. Likewise the low rating on exhibition harmonizes with the high rating 
on infavoidance (feelings of inferiority). It seems strange that persons whose 
job necessarily places them in positions of prominence believe that their needs 
ce for exhibition are low. 
d at It seems probable that there is a general halo effect in these ratings 
- with what is considered laudatory or commendable. In order to test this 
hypothesis, ratings of the “social valuation” placed on these “needs’’ were 
secured from an advanced class. These students were instructed to rate 5 
those needs that they believed to be highly thought of socially, and 1 those 
which society generally frowns upon or criticizes. The correlation between 
these ratings for social acceptability and self-ratings by teachers is .801. The 
size of this correlation lends credence to the view that teachers tend to find 
in themselves characteristics which they also believe to be socially acceptable 
and commendable. 


CHANGES IN RATINGS 


In general, the change in ratings secured at the beginning and at the 
end of the class was small, This may be interpreted as meaning that self- 
evaluation on the whole did not show large changes during the summer. 


at 
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This does not mean, of course, that individuals did not show large changes 
in individual items. The correlation between first and second ratings was 
.965, showing a high degree of constancy. 


The average rating for all needs on the first rating was 3.03 and on 
the second rating 2.97. The difference .06 has a critical ratio of 1.26 with 
uncertain reliability that the difference is real. This would indicate the pos- 
sibility of a slight drop in self-ratings on needs. One may conclude on the 
whole from these results that the course in mental hygiene had but little 
influence in reducing needs, tensions, and irritabilities of those taking it. At 
the end of the course they were very much the same so far as their own 
self-evaluation of their needs goes. 


The greatest drop in self-rating was for infavoidance (—.36, critical 
ratio 3.6). This difference, which has low probability of having occurred by 
chance statistically, is of significance because it is one of the needs which was 
shown to be highest on the first rating.’ Actually infavoidance is one need 
which caused more mental distress than any other among members of the 
class, and one which a class in mental hygiene should help to alleviate. It is 
noteworthy that the drop is real and significant. 

Closely behind infavoidance in fall in self-rating as a need is harmavoid 
ance. It would seem that a course in mental hygiene helps to relieve the 
avoidances and fears of those taking it. 

Another need showing a large drop is autonomy. These teachers showed 
less need at the end of the course than at the beginning to feel free and 
independent. 

It is interesting to note also that the need for exposition show a drop 
as though there was less need to pose as being a teacher. 


On the average the gains in self-rating were smaller than the losses 
The need showing the largest gain was that for recognition. It is interesting 
to note that whereas the need for recognition gained the need for achieve 
ment fell off slightly although at the end the need for achievement is stil! 
considerably higher than that for recognition. 


*The size of this drop is in part an artifact. Those needs which were rated 
highest at the beginning had the most room to drop. If a rating is 5 to start with 
it can move only in one direction. The correlation between first ratings and gains 
is —.36 
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SUMMARY 


1. Teachers show strong needs for achievement, autonomy, and affili- 
ation. 

2. They also rate themselves high for cognizance, organization, exposi- 
von and nurturance, although from other evidence it is believed that these 
are artifacts and due in some measure to the fact that they represent the 
stereotype of a teacher. The correlation between self-ratings on possession of 
need and ratings on the social acceptability of needs is .801. 

3. Another need which is rated high is infavoidance which may be 
recognized as related to feelings of inferiority. The need for avoiding feel- 
ings of inferiority is that which causes the most anguish among teachers. 

i. Acquisition and aggression were rated low as needs. 

5. There is relative constancy in self-ratings on needs over the six-week 
period of a course in mental hygiene. 

6. The greatest drop on self-rating was for infavoidance which may be 
interpreted as implying that relief from feelings of inferiority resulted from 
experiences of the course. 

7. Other needs showing the larger drops were Aarmavoidance, 
iutonomy, and exposition. 

8. The need showing the largest gain in self-rating was for recognition. 
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THE FACTOR OF VERBALIZATION—A FURTHER LIMITATION 
OF THE MULTIPLE CHOICE TEST 


T. J. EsKRIDGE, Jr. 


Lander College 
Greenwood, South Carolina 


Editor's note: Many improvements have been made in the construction 
and use of the objective type of tests in recent years. The author presents 
data upon an important aspect of testing, namely verbalization. 


THe multiple choice test of the usual type is frequently used to 
measure understanding. When this type of test is so used, it is tacitly as- 
sumed that, accidental success or failure barred, (1) a subject who selects 
the right alternative understands, and (2) one who selects an incorrect 
alternative or (3) one who omits an item altogether does not understand. 
Test users have no doubt many times questioned the validity. of these as. 
sumptions but apparently little effort has been made to study it experi- 
mentally. The data of the present study relate to the validity of the third 
assumption, namely, the assumption that a subject who intentionally omits 
an item in the usual type multiple choice test does not understand. The 
specific purpose of the study is to show how the scores derived from the 
usual type of multiple choice test for measuring understanding of terms 
may be affected by the intentional omission of items on the part of 
children who have correct meanings for the terms omitted. 

Approximately 400 subjects, pupils in Grades IV, V, VI, and VII in 
the public schools of Greenwood, South Carolina, were tested on the mean- 
ings of 135 geographic terms, 60 of which were common to the material 
studied by each of the four grades. The multiple choice test employed was 
unusual in that the children were given space in which to define terms when 
they did not recognize correct meanings among the alternatives offered. 
In order to prevent the subjects from assuming that one of the given 
alternatives must be correct, for ten of the 60 terms none of the alterna- 
tives was correct. The subjects were warned that items of this kind had 
been included in the test, and one of the sample items in the pretest was 
of this type. The subjects were cautioned also not to supply an original 
definition of a term unless they felt sure that none of the meanings which 
were given was right. 

For the purpose of studying the results from children at different 
levels of geographic attainment each grade was divided according to the 
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TION scores on the whole multiple choice test (135 terms) into three groups 
approximately equal in size. The groups making the highest, intermediate, 
and lowest scores were designated as group 3, group 2, and group 1, 
respectively. 

The major findings of the investigation, those relating to growth in 
on understanding, have been previously published. The study reported here 
ats pertains solely to the correct original definitions of the 50 items for which 

acceptable meanings were supplied among the alternatives given. Samples 
ed to of these definitions are given below. The examples cited are for the six 
ily as- terms most frequently defined correctly; that is, the six terms for which as 
selects many as nineteen per cent of the children in one or more groups supplied 
‘orrect correct original definitions (needlessly of course). The terms are: Aarbor, 
stand. peninsula, raw material, seaport, strait, and trade. 
S€ as- 
xperi- SAMPLE ORIGINAL DEFINITIONS 
third The correct alternative for Aarbor as it occurred in the test was A 
omits sheltered place in the ocean where ships can anchor. Among the acceptable 
_ The definitions written in by pupils who refused to check the correct alternative 
n the were: “A place where ships can stay” (fourth grade); ‘A place where ships 
terms come in’ (fifth grade); “A place dug deep where ships can anchor” 
t of (sixth grade) ; “Where the land almost shuts the water up and ships can 
anchor” (seventh grade). Of special interest is another definition from 
II in the seventh grade, “A place where ships can anchor and it is not sheltered.” 
1ean- Subsequent to the testing, this youngster, a girl, explained that she thought 
erial sheltered in the alternative implied a protecting cover. 
was The alternative offered as a correct meaning of peninsula was A part 
vhen of the land which sticks out into the ocean. Some fourth grade children 
red. disregarded this alternative and supplied such correct definitions as: ‘‘It is 
iven almost an island,” “A peninsula means a piece of land almost surrounded 
ma- by water.” Children of Grades V, VI, and VII supplied similar definitions. 
had The correct alternative for raw material was Products which must be 
was manufactured into other things. The definition most commonly written in 
inal by children in all grades was ‘Goods which have not been manufactured.” 
ich Other acceptable definitions were: ‘““Things that have not been made into 
a thing” (fourth grade); “Things that must be manufactured before sent 
“a _ ‘Eskridge, T. J., Jr. Growth in Understanding of Geographic Terms in Grades 
IV to VII. Duke University Research Studies in Education No. 4, 1939. 
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off (fifth grade); “Things that haven't been made into other things’ 
(sixth grade); “A product that has not been changed from its original 
state’’ (seventh grade). 

The alternative which was furnished as the correct meaning of seapor 
was A city which is built by the side of the sea. 

Most, if not all, of the correct definitions written in expressed the 
idea of shipping. Two definitions, one from the fourth grade and the 
other from the seventh, may be considered typical. They are, respectively, 
“When ships come and unload goods and other things,” and “A city built 
by the side of the sea which ships and takes in goods.” 

The meaning of strait expressed in the correct alternative was A nar- 
row body of water which separates two large bodies of land. One fourth 
grade child supplied the definition, “A marrow body of water which sepa- 
rates two large bodies of water;"’ another, “A narrow body of water which 
connects two larger bodies of water.’ The second definition is typical of 
those given by children in each of the grades. 

The correct alternative of trade was Buying and selling goods. Most 
of the children who offered unnecessary but acceptable original definitions 
of trade identified the term with barter. “To give things for other things’ 
is a definition from the fourth grade. Definitions from Grades V, VI, and 
VII were similar. 

Table I reports by grades and groups the per cents of children who 
needlessly wrote in correct original definitions of the six terms referred 
to in the present section. The table is read as follows; 9.7 per cent of the 
31 children in group 3 (best third) of the fourth grade correctly defined 
harbor, 11.1 per cent of the 36 children in group 2, 3.2 per cent of the 31 
children in group 1, and 8.2 per cent of the 98 children who constituted 
the entire sample of fourth grade pupils correctly defined the term. Table | 
reveals that for each of the six terms correct definitions were given by 
children in all four grades. Table I shows furthermore that for each of 
the terms, already correctly defined by alternatives, as many as nineteen 
per cent of the children in one or more groups supplied acceptable original 
definitions. With respect to each of the terms, the groups were as follows 
harbor, group 3 of Grade VI and group 3 of Grade VII; peninsula, group 
2 of Grade V; raw material, group 3 of Grade VII; seaport, groups 3 and 2 
of Grade IV and groups 2 and 1 of Grade VI; strait, group 3 of Grade IV; 
trade, group 3 of Grade IV. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF ORIGINAL DEFINITIONS 


What is the significance of these unnecessary original definitions? 


Admittedly, the writer has no proof that the children who responded 
| correctly with original definitions would have responded incorrectly had 
they not been provided the opportunity of supplying definitions of their 
own. The present study is a by-product of another investigation and was 
consequently not planned for the purpose of obtaining data on this point. 
Nevertheless, in the absence of such proof, it seems probable that many 
of the children who supplied correct original definitions would have failed 
to respond correctly had they not been permitted to phrase definitions in 
their own words. There are two reasons for this belief. First, the children 
had been carefully instructed not to supply original definitions unless they 
felt sure that none of the meanings in the alternatives was satisfactory 
Second, the definitions supplied by the children frequently differed 
markedly from the correct alternatives in meaning, in manner of expression, 
or in both meaning and manner of expression. With respect to the six 
: terms for which sample original definitions were quoted the differences in 
the meaning or the manner of expression of the definitions and the correct 
alternatives are especially marked in the case of peninsula, strait, and trade. 


If the hypothesis that many of the children who responded correctly 
were able to do so for the reason that they were permitted to formulate 
definitions of their own is sound, then one may rightly question how well 
the usual type of multiple choice test measures the understanding of terms. 
The data of the next section relate to this question. 


FREQUENCY OF CORRECT DEFINITIONS 


The frequency with which individual children offered correct original 
definitions is disclosed in Table II. The table is read after the following 
fashion: 7 of the 31 children in group 3 of the fourth grade did not 
respond with correct definitions to any of the fifty terms of the multiple 
choice test; 19 of the group 2 children, 15 of the group 1 children, and 41 
of the 98 children in the fourth grade taken as a whole so responded. 

Table II (final row) reveals that over half of the children in each of 
the grades and groups supplied not more than one correct original defini- 
tion. The table shows also that in each of the grades there were children 
who responded with correct definitions for five (ten per cent) or more of 
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the 50 terms of the test. The data of Table II disclose furthermore that ip 
each of Grades IV, V, and VI one child supplied correct definitions for as 
many as eight (sixteen per cent) of the 50 terms. 

It is evident from the data of Table II that making it possible for the 
subjects to write in original definitions did not materially affect the scores 
of a majority of the children. It is evident also that if the provision in the 
test for the supplying of original definitions made it possible for the chil- 
dren who supplied correct definitions to respond correctly, then there were 
(1) a few children whose scores would have been reduced by as much as 
ten per cent of the total possible score, and (2) a very few children whose 
scores would have been reduced by as much as sixteen per cent of the total 
possible score, had such provision not been made. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Approximately 400 children in Grades IV, V, VI, and VII were tested 
by a special type multiple choice test on the meanings they had for 50 
geographic terms for which correct definitions were included among the 
alternatives given. The results showed that children frequently failed to 
recognize correct meanings among the alternatives and supplied correct 
meanings of their own which were different from the correct alternatives 
Analysis revealed, too, that when correct meanings were not recognized 
among the alternatives of the test, there were (1) a great many children 
who supplied correct definitions for not more than one term, (2) a few 
children who supplied correct original definitions for ten percent or more 
of the terms, and (3) a very few children who offered correct original 
definitions for sixteen per cent of the terms. 

The ability of subjects to recognize the meanings of terms is dependent 
in part on the number and variety of experiences they have had with the 
terms, and in part on the number of ways they can verbalize those experi- 
ences. Differences among subjects with respect to the variables referred to 
adequately account for the facts that children needlessly but correctly defined 
terms and the terms for which these definitions were supplied varied with 
the grades and groups. 

As previously pointed out, there is in the use of the usual type of 
multiple choice test for the purpose of measuring understanding, the tacit 
assumption that a subject either understands or does not understand and 
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Jan 


: the intentional omission of an item evidences a lack of understanding. 

. an assumption is based on the idea that understanding is a simple 
function. The data of this study do not support that assumption. To the 
contrary, the data indicate that meanings are complex and that a subject 
may possess partial understanding. That is, a subject may have but one of 
several meanings of a term and, with respect to the meaning he does have, 
he may recognize that meaning expressed in one way but not recognize it 
expressed in another way. Accordingly, the results of this investigation are 
interpreted to mean that the inaccuracies of the scores derived from the 
usual type of multiple choice test for measuring understanding of terms are 
due in part to the fact that, for some of the terms responded to incor- 
rectly, the subjects may have had correct meanings but meanings which 
they could not or had not verbalized in the manner of the correct 


alternatives. 


| 
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TEST INTELLIGENCE AND COLLEGE EXPECTATION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS IN HAWAII 


T. M. LivesAy 
University of Hawaii 


Editor's note: Many factors operate to determine whether high school 
graduates do or do not attend college. The author presents data relative to 
high school seniors in Hawaii who expect and who do not expect to attend 
college. 

THE intention of high-school graduates in respect to college is influ- 
enced by economic conditions, educational tradition in the family, athletic 
ability or lack of it, liking for study, the economic motive and similar 
factors, with very little consideration apparently, in the majority of cases, 
as to whether or not the necessary mental ability is present. A surprisingly 
large number of high-school students of poor ability expect to go to col- 
lege, while many of the best do not." 

In an attempt to explore this situation in Hawaii, 2255 high-school 
seniors were given the 1935 edition of the American Council Psychological 
Examination for High School Graduates and College Freshmen, and asked 
to indicate whether or not they expected to go to college, and if not, the 
reason why. One year later a check was made to see how many were actually 
in attendance at institutions of higher learning. 

Table I gives the distribution of test scores in terms of college expecta- 
tion and actual entrance, with the measures of central tendency and disper- 
sion in each case. Eight hundred fifty-five, or 38 per cent, expected to 
enter college while 1400 did not contemplate further education: actually 
521 (23 per cent) entered college and 1734 did not. 

It is noticeable that all four groups exhibit a wide range of scores 
with the college groups obviously much superior. The difference between 
the means of the groups expecting to enter college and not expecting to 
enter is 45.98 with a critical ratio of 21.87; the difference between the 
means of the groups who actually entered and did not enter college is 62.63 
with a critical ratio of 27.33; and the difference between the means of the 
groups expecting to enter college and actually entering is 18.97 with a 
critical ratio of 6.98. These differences are obviously quite significant as 


*C. W. Odell, “Are College Students a Select Group,” University of Illinois 
Bulletin, XXIV, No. 36, Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 34 (Urbana: 
University of Illinois, 1927), pp. 13-29. 
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the critical ratios are so much larger than the 3.0 required for complete 
reliability of a difference between means. 

A considerable proportion of those with low scores who expected to 
enter college were undoubtedly refused because of poor ability and this 
automatically raised the mean of the group actually entering college. On 
the other hand, a large number of those with excellent ability did not go 
to college. In this group are 215 at and above the interval containing the 
lack of money and it is unfortunate that provision could not have been made 
for these instead of the equally large group of questionable ability who 
entered college. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES BY COLLEGE EXPECTATION AND COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


ne ys | to Not Expecting to Entered* Did Not Enter 
Scores Enter College Enter College College College 
295—309 | 2 2 
26 9 1 9 1 
18 4 16 6 
220—234 38 35 11 
45 19 41 23 
57 16 47 25 
69 89 57 51 
160—174_.... 88 70 67 91 
145—159 el 88 94 63 119 
130—144 102 101 58 145 
115—129 : 82 154 50 136 
114 79 139 33 235 
99 2 69 206 14 261 
56 202 250 
20 178 2 196 
6 92 1 97 
25— 39 2 24 
Mean 150. 73 104. 75 169. 70 107. 07 
Q 111. 58 73. 86 135, 75 76. 63 
Median a 146. 96 99. 56 167. 05 102. 11 
185. 71 130. 15 202. 05 134. 71 
Ddis............ 52. 155 41.565 | 46. 695 42. 945 
1. 784 1.1 | 2. 048 1. 031 


* Of the 25 cases below 100 (a more or less critical point for college success) 14 were admitted to the 
University of Hawaii on the basis of good ae records and principals’ recommendations, while 11 
were admitted to higher institutions elsewhere in the United States after having been refused at the 
University of Hawaii. 
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Numerous reasons were given for not going to college, but the majority 
| fell under four heads:* (1) lack of money, (2) not interested in college 
(3) intending to enter a commercial school, or (4) intending to enter ; 
trade school. Very few expected to go to work, although a great many 
undoubtedly did so at the first opportunity. By far the largest number (649) 
gave lack of money as the reason for not going on to college. Only 11 pave 
parental objection as a reason, which may have some significance as an 
indication of present-day attitude toward higher education. The means of 
these groups were all rather low as would be expected because of the low 
mean of the total group not going to college, and there were differences but 
the critical ratios were all much below the figure necessary for a significant 
difference. 


TABLE II 
COLLEGE INTENTION AND ENTRANCE By RACE AND SEX 


| Per Cent Going 


Expecting | Not Expect- to College of 
Racial to Enter ing to Enter Entered Those Who 
Race Totals College College College Expected to Go 
i M F M F M F M F Total 
Asiatic-Hawaiian 77 13 16 22 26 9 69 56 62 


Caucasian | 233 98 74 20 «41 68 
Caucasian-Hawaiian 


Chinese 350 100 72 84 94 60 56 60 78 67 
Filipino 25 11 2 11 1 2 2 18 100 31 
Hawaiian... 9 1 3 5 
Japanese. . ‘ 1155 223 85 498 349 109 43 49 50 49 
Korean : | 85 25 18 19 23 12 10 48 56 1 
Portuguese | 81 9 8 38 26 4 6 44 75 9 
Puerto Rican | 2 1 1 

Spanish 1 epee 1 


All Others 


Total 


Because of the peculiar racial composition of the population of Hawaii 
it should be of interest to see how the different racial groups compare in 
respect to college plans and actual college entrance. Table II gives this com- 
parison by race and sex, and the percentage in each case of those going to 
college who expected to go. 

Certain interesting race and sex differences are obvious from this table 
It is clear that the Caucasian, Caucasian—Hawaiian, Chinese, and Asiatic 


* It is not to be assumed that these were always the real reasons. Rationalization, 
wishful thinking and refusal to face facts always color thinking in such situations. 
Recognition, even though dim, of lack of ability would seldom be admitted. The 
above reasons are given for what they are worth. 
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Hawaiian (almost entirely Chinese-Hawaiian) in that order lead in the 
proportion of high-school seniors who realize their hopes of college at- 
tendance. It is perhaps significant that this order represents, to a large 
degree, the sequence of arrival or development of these racial groups in 
Hawaii, and subsequent economic success. 

As to sex differences it is rather astonishing that in all but one instance 
(Asiatic-Hawaiian) a larger proportion of girls than boys succeeded in 
entering college. The ratio of boys to girls expecting to enter college was 
almost two to one, but only 41 more actually entered. This differential 
would be difficult to explain as there were doubtless many factors at work, 
but it is possible that the employment situation may have had something 
to do with it. For several years there have not been enough jobs for all 
high-school graduates who needed to go to work, but what opportunities 
there have been in Hawaii were largely of the type favoring men rather 
than women. Whatever the reasons the results are satisfactory as the pro- 
portions of the sexes entering college are more nearly equal, and this is a 
wholesome situation for the community as a whole. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The foregoing material presents analyses of test intelligence differ- 
ences between college and non-college divisions of 2255 high-school seniors 
in Hawaii, the reasons given by those not going to college with comparisons 
as to test intelligence, race and sex differences in relation to college entrance. 

2. There are significant differences in test intelligence between the 
college and non-college groups in each case, as shown by large critical ratios. 

3. Lack of money was suggested most frequently as the reason for not 
going to college. 

1. Test intelligence differences between the four groups (by reasons) 
not going to college were small and insignificant. 

5. The Hawaiian community is losing the benefit of college training 
for a rather large group of high-school graduates of excellent ability who 
did not go on to college. 

6. There is evidence of the selective effect of economic and racial 
factors upon college attendance. 

7. A larger proportion of girls than boys of those who expected to 
enter college, actually enrolled, although the sex proportions of those who 
entered college were fairly close together. 
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THE “FIRST” ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL-BOOKS 


H. G. Goop 
Ohio State University 


Editor's note: The Orbis Pictus is frequently referred to as the first 
school textbook with pictures. The author cites evidence that this was not 
the case. 


WHEN were illustrations first used in school-books and other books for 
children? There is a widespread although not universal impression that the 
Orbis Pictus of Comenius which was published at Nuremberg by Endter in 
1657 was the earliest school-book with pictures. Sixteen out of thirty-one 
histories of education which the writer examined on this point give currency 
to this belief. Their statements vary. Seven of the sixteen say that the Orbi: 
Pictus was “the first illustrated school-book”’ (or text-book or reading-book) 
ever published; four, that it was “the first picture book ever written for 
children” ; and others vary the language still more but repeat the substance. 
Dr. Julius Briigel, who wrote the section on Comenius for K. A. Schmid’s 
Geschichte der Erziehung, declared that the Orbis Pictus “‘at all events em- 
braced the first comprehensive attempt to employ pictures for purposes of 
instruction.” It is the purpose of this article not so much to expose the error 
of such statements as to list and describe several of the illustrated “‘school- 
books, text-books and books for children’ which antedated Comenius and 
the seventeenth century. Illustrated manuscripts, some of them used in 
schools, are very much older than printed books. They are not considered 
here. 


Before Comenius wrote his remarkable Orbis Pictus, the practice ot 
printing and illustrating books was already two centuries old. This fact, 
which the slightest inquiry would have revealed, should have served as a 
caution against the use of a superlative—for that is what a “first” is—in 
regard to illustrated school-books. We shall not name the French, German, 
British and American historians of education who committed this error; 
but a few of those who avoided it are, R. H. Quick, S. S. Laurie, J. W 
Adamson and Frederick Eby. 


But what are the facts? Printing came into general use from about 1455 
or 1460 and illustrations were introduced into printed books very soon 
thereafter. Most of the early impressions were made from woodcuts; but 
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copper-plate engravings were used as early as 1477 in Florence. The 
woodcut continued in general and almost exclusive use for another century 
intil about 1575 when copper-plate engravings came to take precedence. 

Woodcuts, wrote a specialist in the history of the graphic arts, were not 
often used for decoration in the first period of printing; but there were 
many kinds of books, dealing with such fields as geography, travel, plants, 
animals, and external nature in general, which needed pictures to make the 
text clear and vivid.2?, Among the nature-books of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries which especially needed the aid of explanatory pictures were the 
herbals. The early printed herbals merely copied their illustrations from late 
manuscripts which had copied them from previous manuscripts for hundreds 
of years. In this long manuscript tradition the artists had lost all contact 
with nature and their drawings became less and less representative. “The 
history of plant illustration in the manuscript era is a history of degradation 
rather than of progress.”’* By 1500 or soon after the downward tendency in 
plant drawing came to a close and the best artists began to draw from nature 
for the wood-engravers. The result of this renaissance may be seen in the 
numerous engravings of Brunfels’ Herbarum Vivae Eicones, or portraits of 
live plants (1530).* 

Maps should come under the head of illustrations although they have 
not always been so regarded. In 1478 an edition of Ptolemy's Cosmographia 
was issued with maps engraved by Conrad Sweynheim.* At the same time 
Breydenbach’s Pilgrimage, famous travel-book, with many pictures was issued 
(Mainz, 1478). From then on and all through the sixteenth century, such 
books together with atlases and geographies, all equipped with maps and pic- 
tures, came from the presses in a constant succession. 

And this is also the period of the rise of modern anatomy. It has been 
said that there are three kinds of anatomic illustration: schematic, using 
diagrams; exact reproduction of a particular object for which a photograph 
vould now be substituted; and an ideal human figure or organ based upon 


‘Crane, Walter. Of the Decorative Illustration of Books Old and New. London: 
G. Bell and Sons, 1896, p. 119. 

* Cox, Warren (ed.) and staff. Graphic Arts. Garden City, New York: Garden 
City Pub. Co., 1936, pp. 113-114. 

* Arber, Agnes. Herbals, their Origin and Evolution. A Chapter in the History 
rf — 1470-1670. Second edition. Cambridge University Press, 1938, p. 186. 

*lbid., p. 202. 

- Pollard, A. W. Early Illustrated Books. Second edition. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1917, p. 82 n. 
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the mean proportions of many cases. The anatomist who initiated the effort 
to illustrate his descriptions fully with drawings from nature was Berengario 
da Carpi (1521); and in 1543 appeared the De Corporis Humani Fabrica 
or ‘great anatomy’ of Vesalius which became immediately popular. In his 
preface to the Basle edition (1545) of the Fabrica, Vesalius refers to certain 
unscrupulous publishers who used bad copies of his fine plates, saying that 
he would have preferred to lend them the originals. One of the greatest 
artists ever to labor over anatomical drawings was Leonardo da Vinci who 
made hundreds of skeletal, muscular, and visceral sketches and who was able 
to improve even upon Vesalius. So it was da Vinci who first exhibited cor- 
rectly the normal curvature of the spine, and the true position of the foetu: 
in utero.” We have purposely diverged from the subject of children’s books 
and elementary school-books to show the broad uses of book illustration in 
the period which antedates the Orbis Pictus from one to two centuries, that 
is from about 1457 to about 1557. The true condition of affairs in this realm 
at that period is well stated by a recent author who wrote: ‘The use of illus- 
tration, to aid the laggard brain, to enliven the text, to add the force of 
visual instruction as a supplement to the text, began practically with the 
first use of printing.’’* 

We turn now to the earlier and narrower subject of illustrated books 
for the use of children and schools. In the reign of Elizabeth a small A B ¢ 
with Catechism was supposedly used by almost every English school-child 
Except for four leaves, once used in binding another book, all traces of this 
little work have disappeared. On one of these four pages there is an engray 
ing of a schoolroom interior with a teacher and pupils. The date is fixed at 
1585. From the A. B. C.-Book, pupils passed to the Primer. Henry VIII 
authorized a Primer in 1545 and ordered its use by “every schoolmaster and 
bringer-up of young beginners.” One edition of this book contained a pi 
ture of Moses with the Tablets of the Law and other illustrations which were 
intended to enforce religious sentiments.’ Cranmer’s Catechism of 1548 has 
woodcuts signed by Holbein and an English Gothic-letter catechism (London, 


*Choulant, J. L. History and Bibliography of Anatomic Illustration in its Relati 
to Anatomic Science and the Graphic Arts. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1920; and Jennings, Oscar. Early Woodcut Initials. London: Methuen and Co., 1908 
Weitenkampf, Frank. The Illustrated Book. Cambridge: Harvard University, 
1938, p 
* Anders, H The Elizabethan A B C with the Catechism.” The Library, a 


Quarterly Review of Bibliography, Fourth Series, XVI, (June, 1935), 32-48 
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1548) has cuts occupying the whole top of the page to illustrate the text 
below as in the Orbis Pictus.° A few woodcuts, the first used in an English 
book, were included by Caxton in his edition, about 1481, of the Parvus et 
\agnus Cato; and many more in the Mirror of the World. The latter of 
these was a descriptive and pictorial compendium of all knowledge. The 
child’s book-of-knowledge-idea is not new. Anselm, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the eleventh century wrote one with the title Elucidarium and this 
title, often corrupted into Lucydarie, was used by other compilers of juvenile 
encyclopedias. Caxton issued a small Elucidarium with illustrations. The 
text, in question and answer form, dealt with natural phenomena such as 
the phases of the moon, falling stars, lightning, and “Why is the sea salt?’ 

One of the very earliest of all illustrated books was a collection of 
fables in German called Der Edelstein, or the jewel, which appeared in 1461 
from the press of Albrecht Pfister in Bamberg, embellished with 101 wood- 
cuts.2 The classical fables of A&sop, illustrated, were also printed early 
(1472) and frequently. The famous Ulm Aisop of Johann Zainer with 200 
illustrations appeared about 1476, and was followed by ten or more other 
editions in Germany all using the same pictures. Soon after its appearance 
at Ulm the same work was issued at Lyons in French.?* Fables, ancient and 
modern, and in ancient or modern languages, were among the popular kinds 
of literature during the early decades of printing for there were then no 
comic strips distributed by the daily papers; and books of fables, although 
they also appeal to adults, have always been regarded as children’s books. 
When John Locke was writing his Thoughts he could think of only two 
juveniles and one of them was A®sop. 

Even the Latin grammars of the period were sometimes illustrated. 
Wynken de Worde about 1499 produced an edition of an elementary gram- 


Pollard, op. cit., p. 243. The present writer does not mean to suggest that the 
Orbis Pictus was not important or made no contribution; but that would be the subject 
for another paper. 

” Aldis, op. cit., p. 99; McKerrow, R. B. An Introduction to Bibliography. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927, p. 111; and Greenhood, D. and H. Gentry. Chron- 
logy of Books and Printing. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936, p. 33. 

" Field, Mrs. E. M. The Child and His Book. Second edition. London: Wells, 
Gardner, etc. [1895], p. 175. 

® McMurtrie, D. C. The Book; the Story of Printing and Bookmaking. New 
York: Covici—Friede, 1937, p. 241. 

* Blum, André. The Origins of Printing and Engraving. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1940, p. 161; Aldis, H. G. The Printed Book. Cambridge University Press, 


1921, pp. 94, 99. 
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mar, Holt's Lac Puerorum, or milk for children, literally boys. The text was 
reinforced with diagrams which were designed to help in memorizing the 
conjugations and declensions. In one case the forms were arranged on the 
thumb and fingers of an open hand and in another upon the leaves of a fan 
There was also a picture of a master, holding the inevitable bunch of switches 
and sitting in a massive chair, with three pupils in front of him.** The Ar; 
Minor of Donatus was the most widely used elementary grammar and was 
often decorated with woodcut initials, title-page borders and pictures of the 
Virgin and the Holy Family.** 

The first practical arithmetic to be printed came from a press of Treviso 
Italy, in 1478. It contained figures showing the usual operations such as the 
several forms of multiplication and division. Ten years later, a printer in 
Augsburg brought out the arithmetic of Boethius with numerous cuts show- 
ing the square form of the multiplication table, and a series of figurate 
numbers. About the same year (1488) an Algorithmus Linealis, ascribed to 
the famous German arithmetician, John Widman, was illustrated by wood. 
cuts. Of the same period is Widman’s “easy and rapid practical arithmetic’ 
which has pictures illustrating commercial customs such as exchange, geo- 
metric diagrams, various tables and examples of arithmetic operations as 
well as a woodcut of a schoolroom. 

The most interesting illustrations in any early arithmetic are contained 
in Philippi Calandri’s Pictagoras Arithmetrice Introductor, (Florence, 1491) 
The title-page has a woodcut of Pythagoras holding several arithmetical 
tablets and, seated before him, two schoolboys with similar tablets. But the 
thirty-nine illustrated problems form the most interesting feature of the book 
Thus the problem, how long will it take to fill a given cistern with a water 
pipe of given diameter leading into it and another one of a certain smaller 
diameter leading out of it? is illustrated by a cut which depicts the state of 
affairs which the problem describes. And so with the problem of the serpent 
in the well, the ladder leaning against a tower, the broken tree and the cat 
attempting to overtake a squirrel in a tree. The Summa or general work on 
mathematics of Luca Paciuolo (Venice, 1494) is claimed to have been the 


“Shaw, A. E. “The Earliest Latin Grammars in English”. Trans. Bibliog. Soc. 
Vol. V, Pt. I (Nov., 1898 to June, 1899) 39-65. The pictures mentioned above are 
reproduced with the article. 

* Johnson, A. F. German Renaissance Illustrated Borders. Oxford University 
Press, 1929; and Jennings, Oscar, ep. cit. 
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first printed work to illustrate the finger symbolism of numbers. Thirty-six 
positions of the fingers and hand are shown. These represent the digits from 
| to 9, the tens from 10 to 90, and so on.?* 

The first printed Euclid that is known came from the Venetian press of 
Erhard Ratdolt in the year of the discovery of America. It is illustrated with 
420 diagrams in the outer margins. Not until 1533 were printers able to 
solve the problem of inserting the diagrams in the text itself. This was 
accomplished at the Basle press of John Herwagen, the successor to Froben.** 


Music books with illustrations appeared before 1500 and frequently 
afterward. Francesco Gafori was a famous writer of music text-books in the 
late fifteenth century. His Theorta Musice (Naples, 1480) had a repre- 
sentation of the supposed origin of music showing the figures of five black- 
smiths working at an anvil! His Practica Musice (Milan, 1496) suggests a 
very different origin by an illustration showing the Muses and the stars and 
other heavenly bodies. Cuts showing a lesson on the organ, choir-boys prac- 
ticing, and a music-mistress giving a lesson are also found in his works."* 
The music itself was of course printed in these early works. And to make an 
end before the subject of early illustrations in school-books is well begun, 
we name the “practical orthography” or book on handwriting by one of the 
foremost writing-masters of his time, Juan de Iciar (Saragossa, 1548). This 
was illustrated by fine calligraphic specimens and beautiful decorations.*® 
Perhaps I should point out again that many of the illustrations named in 
this article are reproduced in the cited works; and that my particular purpose 
is not merely to prove the point that the Orbis Pictus was not the first illus- 
trated school-book but to show, from easily accessible books by specialists, 
that such a statement implies a wholly mistaken view of the development of 
illustration in the history of school-books. 


“Smith, D. E. Rara Arithmetica. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1908, passim. This 
work reproduces many of the illustrations. And see also Pollard, op. cit., p. 109, for 
an amusing account of one of Calandri’s problems and its illustration. 

* Thomas-Stanford, Charles. Early Editions of Euclid’s Elements. London: For 
the Bibliographic Society, 1926. 

* Pollard, op. cit., pp. 83, 132. 

* Thomas, Henry. “Juan de Vingles, a Sixteenth Century Book Illustrator.” The 
Library, Fourth Series, XVIII, (Sept., 1937), 121-178. With 33 plates. 
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CREATIVE MUSIC : If MUSIC COMPOSED ON A GIVEN SUBJECT 


DorROTHEA DoiG 


Supervisor of Music Classes for Members’ Children,’ Department of 
Education, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 1941 


Editor's note: This is the second of a series of papers by the author on 
creative music. Creative activity conducted as herein described was found to 
be educationally profitable. 


A PREVIOUS study* of the characteristics of musical settings for a given 
text composed by children of various age levels indicated some interesting 
tendencies, which suggested that a study of a larger number of compositions 
would be of value. 


The method of approach used in this second series was to compose a 

song based on a given subject, rather than on a given text, as in the first 

: study. Thus both the words and the music were free expressions of children’s 

literary and musical ideas. The children sang their own words and music 

phrase by phrase. Occasionally a child would say, “I have the words for a 

good phrase but can’t think of a tune.”” In that case another member of the 

class would offer to sing a melody. As in the first study all the compositions 

were the result of group rather than individual effort. Each age group com- 

posed at least one song based on the story of the Christ Child introduced by 

means of reproductions of the Nativity Scene and a Creche. Some of the 

classes then asked to compose songs about toys and Santa Claus while others 
continued to compose songs about the Christ Child. 


The compositions selected for discussion in the present study like those 
in the first are Christmas Carols. There are sixteen compositions by children 
six to nine years of age and thirteen compositions by children ten to sixteen 


years of age. The identification of six, seven, eight and nine-year-old children 
as the younger group and the ten, eleven, twelve to thirteen and fourteen to 
sixteen-year-old children as the older group corresponds to the groups for 
teaching. The younger children have met in four groups followed by four 
groups of older children. 


“The work of the music classes has been a part of the Graded Program of Com- 
parative Arts carried out under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. I am indebted 
to Dr. Munro, Curator of Education, The Cleveland Museum of Art, for his interest 
and encouragement. I wish to express my sincere appreciation to the members of the 
Musical Arts Staff for their active cooperation and interest in this study. 

* Doig, Dorothea. “Creative Music I Music Composed for a Given Text,” Jowr- 
nal of Educational Research, XXXV (December, 1941), 263-275 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF THE GENERAL STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS OF Music COMPOSED BY 
CHILDREN OF DIFFERENT AGES 


Younger Older 

Pattern or Form 

Two Periods : 2 1 

Melody 

Mode 


Table 1 shows the comparative data on form, melodic elements and 
key preferences in compositions by children. The general characteristics of 
music composed by children were studied by comparing musical elements 
used by younger and older children. All the compositions were short; the 
longest one consisted of five phrases. One a lullaby, composed by the eleven- 
year-old group, was in two-part form and incidentally, had two verses. The 
eleven-year-old group often made up two or three verses for a song. Most 
of the groups were satisfied with completing one verse and preferred to 
begin a new song rather than to produce more verses for the same melody. 
The older children frequently said, “We can make up more verses by our- 
selves.” One or two brought additional verses to the class which had been 
written at home. These were sung, corrected and accepted or rejected by the 
group. Figure 1 shows one member of a class suggesting changes in the 
melody of a song which has been composed by the group. It is the same 
composition shown in Figure 2. 

The compositions have been classified according to structure and 
identified as miscellaneous phrase groups, periods, two periods, double 
periods and two-part song forms. Compositions shown in Figures 2, 3, 4, 5 
and 6 have been classified according to structure as follows: one period, one 
period, double period, two-part song form and double period respectively. 


| 
' 
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FiGURE 1—Suggesting a Change in the Third Phrase. 


“The phrase is the structural basis of all musical forms. It is a series of 
chords in uninterrupted succession, extending (when regular) through four 
ordinary measures in ordinary moderate tempo. 

“When the tempo is slow (adagio—larghetto) or the measures large 
(6, 9, 12) 

88 8 
in rapid tempo, or when the measures are of a smaller denomination, the 
phrase may contain eight measures.” p. 7. 

“In two-part song form, or as it is also called the bipartite form, there 
are two such parts; usually though not necessarily, of corresponding general 
character and design, but effectually disconnected from each other by a 
cadential interruption. 

“OF these, the first part, as already stated, may consist of a repeated 
phrase (rare); a period, regular or extended; a double period, regular or 
extended; or a group of phrases.” p. 114-5. 

“The period consists in the union of two phrases, extending conse. 
quently when regular, through eight ordinary measures in ordinary moderate 
tempo.” p. 62. 


the phrase may extend through only two measures; and, inversely, 
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On the Fragrant Hay 


The lit - tle 


Sane " Peace Good Will" 
FiGURE 2—Words and Music by Seven-year-old Children. 
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NY 
sleep my lit - tle. child 


When the cra = dle rocks, He sleeps - 
FiGuRE 3—Words and Music by Eight-year-old Children. 
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On Christmas Eve 
— 
"A 
When San ta comes on Christ <=. mas [Eve 
Lp 
| 
Just think of the toys that he will leave 
| 
wm 
We'll hang our stock-ings and trim the tree 
++ | 
And in the morn--ing our toys ws coe 
FigurE 4—Words and Music by Ten-year-old Children. 
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At 
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Birth of Christ 


A 


Go to sleep my lit-tle Child Sleep my lit - tle one sleep 


While the stars pass- ing by Sleep my lit tle ons sleeo + 
a 
N i i 
| 

| | 

| 
-Wrapp'd in swad - dling clothes He lay On His manger bed of hay a 
NJ 
in a pal=ace Mot in a hall But ina sta-dle ox - en stall ‘\ 


Figure 5—Words and Music by Eleven-year-old Children 
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Christmas Fol Sone. 


wind up, wind 


| 


Now who would house Him from the cold 
FicurE 6—Words and Mysic by Twelve to Sixteen-year-old Children. 


By 
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‘The two periods of a legitimate double-period form are just as co 
herent, and just as closely dependent one upon the other, as the antecedent 
and consequent phrases of the simple period forms are and, for this reason 
the cadence in the center (i.e. at the end of the second phrase) must be in 
the nature of a semi-cadence; though almost unavoidable somewhat heavier 
than an ordinary light semi-cadence.”” p. 101. 


“The object of extensions at the end of a phrase is, to prevent the 
movement of harmony and rhythm from breaking off too abruptly.” p. 41.* 


All the compositions by the older children and the majority of those by 
the younger children showed a feeling for cadence, also for repetition and 
contrast, and the relationship thus obtained between phrases resulting in the 
period or double period and other forms. The phrases were regular, that is 
two or four measures long, in a large number of compositions. Both older 
and younger children used phrases of irregular lengths in about one-third of 
their compositions. The composition shown in Figure 5 has a repeated first 
part which according to Goetschius** is rare. 

The comparison of the melodic elements used by younger and older 
children showed a stronger tendency on the part of younger children to think 
music in terms of scalewise melodies. Even when they had used some chordal 
figures the scalewise tendency still seemed dominant. Only one predom- 
inantly chordal melody appeared in these compositions by younger children 
The older children:showed a dominant feeling for the scalewise type of 
melody but also more variety in the use of all three types of melodies, scale 
wise, chordal and combinations. 

It would seem evident from the data that children have a strong key 
preference. Both younger and older children seemed to show a preference for 
major; all sixteen compositions by the younger children were in a major key 
and only one of the thirteen compositions by the older children was in a 
minor key. Ten of the sixteen compositions by the younger children were in 
the keys of F or C major. The keys used in the compositions by the older 
children were pretty evenly distributed and included Bb, B,C,D,E,E>, G and 
A. There was one instance of a child singing very low, too low for the 
majority of the children to follow, and the phrase was transposed by th 
teacher to a more comfortable key for the majority of the class. Otherwis« 


§ Goetschius, Percy. The Homophonic Forms of Musical Composition. New York 
G Schirmer, Inc 1926 


** Ibid, p. 114-5 
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the teachers wrote the songs in the key given by the first child to sing a 
phrase. 
A more detailed study of musical elements used by the children is 
shown in Table II. Melodies varied in length for the younger and older 
children. The number of tones used by the younger children ranged from 
fifteen to seventy-one compared to as few as twenty tones and as many as 
forty-four tones used by the older children. The tonal range was practically 
the same for both groups; the smallest for any one composition being a 
fifth for the younger children and a sixth for the older children, the largest 
a tenth for both younger and older children. For example, the melody might 
se fifteen or twenty-eight tones but be confined within a range of five tones 
of the scale or an interval of a fifth. The lowest tone in any of the songs by 
the older children was small g and by the younger children small a; the 
highest tone used in any song by the older children was d—2 but several tones 
higher for the younger children, g—2. 

Both groups began melodies on a chordal note; the younger group dis- 
played quite a decided preference for mz and sol, the older group showed 
equal use of do and sol, with a single example of the use of #/ as a beginning 
note in one of their compositions. The younger children used more neigh- 


TABLE II 


A COMPARISON OF MELODIC ELEMENTs USED BY CHILDREN OF 
DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 


Younger Older 
Musical Elements Children Children 


Number of tenes fp 15—71 20—44 


5th-10th 6th-10th 
d-2 


Range 


Thirds 
Fourths 
Sixths 


| 
— 
Law small g small a 
Intervals 
Primes 133 90 
the 48 60 
25 17 
VISE 53 43 
6 37 
22 9 
| 5 4 
ork | 0 4 
1 0 
| 0 
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boring tones, echappées and passing tones than the older children. The 
older children used an accidental, that is, a chromatic tone raised or lowered 
a semi-tone, in one of their compositions. Both younger and older children 
used more major seconds than any other interval. The younger children used 
all the possible major and perfect intervals, a larger percentage of primes, 
minor sevenths and perfect octaves. The older children used minor sixths 
but no octaves or sevenths. 
TABLE III 


De&TAILED ANALYSIS OF RHYTHMIC ELEMENTS USED BY CHILDREN 
OF DIFFERENT AGES 


Younger Older 
Children i 


duple 
SES 
duple to triple. 
duple to duple_- 
triple to duple 


oc 


A study of the rhythmic elements shown in Table III would seem to 
indicate a tendency toward more restriction in compositions by the older 
group. The younger children changed meter within four of their composi- 


2. 6, , 6 2 2 ° 
tions; two from 7 tog one from> = and one from q ' > Only one 


change was from duple to triple meter. The older children changed meter 
within one composition from 2 to a triple to a duple meter. The youngest 
children began five of the sixteen compositions and the older children five 
of thirteen compositions on an up-beat or anakrusis. One example of 
diminution was given by the older children. 

The analysis of twenty-nine compositions discussed in this paper con- 
firmed certain tendencies observed in a previous study.* The tendencies 
that have been observed in both studies have been summarized as follows 
Both older and younger children showed a strong tendency to prefer scale 
wise melodies, but older children used all three types, namely, scalewise, 


* Doig, Dorothea. ‘Creative Music I Music Composed on a Given Text,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XXXV (December, 1941), 263-275. 
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chordal and combinations of the two, while younger children scarcely used 
any except scalewise melodies. Both younger and older children showed a 
positive feeling for design and structure. Younger children used F major 
ind C major in a large number of compositions but older children used eight 
different keys in their compositions. Younger children showed considerable 
flexibility and freedom in their feeling for the relationship of tones within 
a melody. In the present study there was marked evidence that younger chil- 
iren showed no hesitancy in changing meter within a composition. The older 
hildren showed few tendencies except those already observed in other com- 
positions by children of the same age level. 

Do children tend to use those elements in music with which they are 
familiar? How significant is the fact that younger children used the keys of 
F and C major in singing new phrases of a song and older children used 
numerous different keys? How significant is the fact that younger as well as 
older children show evidence of a feeling for form or structure? In the 
development of language concepts children of a certain age have been able 
to identify and use words correctly, and at a later age to define them in such 
1 way as to show that they have a definite concept of their meaning and use. 
The development of musical concepts may well be a corollary of the devel- 
pment of language concepts by children. 

Children have shown that they can express themselves musically quite 
etfectively. Aside from a purely analytical point of view some of their songs 
are quite charming. The children were persistent in their requests to sing 
some of our own songs”, as soon as we began our yearly study of Christmas 
it and music. The songs shown in Figures 2 and 4 have been favorites of 
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EDITORIAL 


SCHOOL AS USUAL 


THE intimate connection between education and democratic govern 
ment has long been recognized. Recognized as a great peace time agency 
isn't education too a great war time agency? The fundamental contribution 
of school education to our peace time economy seems apparent. Isn't its 
possible contribution to an all out war time economy even greater? The 
question raised in this editorial is: Should we as school people be satisfied 
with school as usual? Operating at pre-war levels of efficiency our schools 
deserve vigorous support. But are we doing all we might? Are school people 
willing to be inconvenienced, work a little longer each day and week, give 
up some petty personal differences, aversions and inertias, and bring this 
important governmental agency to full war and peace time efficiency for 
the common good? The service rendered by our schools has grown in im 
portance and efficiency through its many years of trial and error and scientific 
study, but are we doing all we might? 


To raise some more specific questions, are we doing what we might 
in health education (mental and physical), nutrition, and physical activity’ 
Our schools today, generally speaking, in spite of all that has been written 
on the subject to the contrary are yet gravely steeped in the teaching of the 
traditional school subjects. It is important that we teach these schoo! 
subjects, but there is much in life of great worth not comprehended in the 
traditional curriculum. Again, are we doing all we can in the field of safety 
education? Great progress has been made in this area, but there is prob 
ably more that might be done. Progress too has been made in providin: 
more and better opportunities for democratic living. Isn't there much morc 
that might be done? Lip service to democracy is not enough. Are we provid- 
ing a meaningful attack upon the political and economic problems of ou: 
every day lives? Social and economic conditions can be greatly improved 
Never has history seen such a widespread uprooting of moral and social 
values as it is now witnessing. Are we helping in our schools, as much as 
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we should, in the validation and dissemination of information about these 
important values and principles of human action? This war is a war of 
machines. Are we providing leadership that will provide citizens-to-be with 
an appreciation of the scientific-technological age of which we are a part? 
This war is as much a war of ideas as of machines. Are we clarifying ideas 
ind ideals? The school has been and should continue to be a great morale 
ling agency. We have many needs in this area. 

In the realm of means, school education has relied chiefly in the past 
ipon verbal communication—reading, writing, and conversing. Are there 
not other means that merit possibly equal consideration? The current edu- 
cational mold was set through the invention of printing in the fifteenth 
-entury. Possibly a new mold should be set by radio and the sound motion 
picture. There has been widespread incidental use of these new mechanical 
means in school education, but are we doing all that we can? While many 
persons have urged the importance of these new inventions, the great masses 
of school people have not fully grasped the importance of these new 
mechanical means for school education. We have heard much in recent 
years about the activity curriculum. More recently the idea has been ex- 
cended to include money earning and public service work experiences for 
school boys and girls. The NYA and CCC have made important beginnings 
in this area. Are there not many other ways in which the school might be 
brought closer to the scene of action? Shouldn't the present crisis be used 
1ot merely to provide valuable educational experiences for school boys and 
girls, but to provide valuable material assistance where this assistance may 
be greatly needed? 

We have raised here only a few of the many questions of general 
policy and practice that one might raise. There is plenty of evidence that 
yur schools generally are doing a pretty effective job, but are we doing all 
we might? There is lots of inertia in our schools and immobilized people,— 
people bound by habit are incapable of action. Possibly now is a suitable 
time for renewed effort for better schools? Possibly research has a special 
-ontribution too. Much of the talk that we hear today is about protecting 
the schools from war time inroads. Is that enough? As educational workers 


ire we satisfied with school as usual? 


A. S. BARR. 
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BULLETINS 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. Alexander Library 
Experiences. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1941. Pp. 158. 


Manual for use with the second edi- 
tion of How to Locate Educational In- 
formation and Data. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH As- 

SOCIATION. Psychological Tests and 

I Their Uses. Review of Educational 
Research, XI. Washington: National 

Education Association, 1941. Pp. 132. 


Contains summaries relating to the 
following: brief overview of the period, 
current construction and evaluation of 
intelligence tests, applications of intel- 
ligence tests, measurement of aptitudes 
in specific fields, current construction and 
evaluation of personality and character 
tests, projective methods in the study of 
personality, applications of personality 
and character measurement, and statistical 
methods related to test construction and 
evaluation. 


Brose, Davin T. Statistics of State 
School Systems, 1939-40 (Preliminary 
Report). Circular No. 205. Washing- 
ton: Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, 1941. Pp. 12. 
Comparable enrollment figures are sup- 

plied for three periods: 1929-30, 1937- 

38, and 1939-40. 
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BRUECKNER, LEO J. Adapting Instruction 
in Arithmetic to Individual Differenc: 
Series on Individualization of Instruc 
tion, No. 4. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1941. Pp. viii 
+ 56. 


One of a series of bulletins prepared 
by the staff of the School of Education 
University of Minnesota, as a means of 
helping teachers, principals, and super 
intendents adapt instruction to individual 
differences, discussing: the goals of 
arithmetic instruction, individual differ 
ences in arithmetic ability, the adjust 
ment of instruction to individual differ 
ences, curriculum adjustments to provide 
for individual differences, adjusting teach 
ing procedures to provide for individual 
differences, the relation of materials to 
the problems of individualizing instruc 
tion, and concrete illustrations of pro- 
cedures for individualizing instruction in 
arithmetic. 


CHAMBERS, M. M. The Colleges and the 
Courts, 1936-40: Recent Judicial De 
cisions Regarding Higher Education in 
the United States. Boston: The Merry- 
mount Press, 1941. Pp. xiv + 126. 


A survey of recent judicial decisions 
regarding higher education in the United 
States. 
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Ciocco, ANTONIO and PALMER, CAarR- 

not E. The Hearing of School Chil- 
A Statistical Study of Audio- 
metric and Clinical Records. Mono- 
graphs of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, VI, Serial No. 29. 
Washington: Society for Research in 


aren. 


Child Development, National Research 


i 77 


Council, 1941. Pp. v + 


A detailed summary of the results of 
an investigation of the hearing of school 


children conducted by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 


Cook, WALTER W. Grouping and Pro 
tion in the Elementary Schools: 
Series on Individualization of Instruc- 
n, No. 2. 
of Minnesota 


4. 6§ 


Minneapolis: University 


Press, 1941. Pp. ix 


One of a series of bulletins prepared 
by the staff of the School of Education, 
University of Minnesota, as a means of 
helping teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents adapt instruction to individual 
discussing: the individual 
child, meeting the needs of the class, 
whether or not the variability of elemen- 
tary school classes can be reduced by 
grouping, by promotion practices, by 
effective teaching, and meeting the needs 
of individual pupils in heterogeneous 
groups. 
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Davis, MARY DABNEY. Weekday Classes 
in Religious Education. Bulletin 1941, 
No. 3. Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
1941. Pp. vi + 66. 


A report of current practice in the field 
of weekday classes in religious education. 
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EATON, MERRILL THOMAS. A Study of 
Students Transferring {rom Indiana 
University. Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Bureau of Coopera- 
tive Research and Field Service, School 
of Education, Indiana University, 1941. 
Pp. 27. 

An analysis of data relative to students 
at Indiana University, 1939-40, who 
asked that their transcripts be sent to 
other institutions. 


Foster, JOSEPHINE C. The Children in 
Our Schools. Series on Individualiza- 
tion of Instruction, No. 1. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1941. Pp. vii + 94. 

One of a series of bulletins prepared 
by the staff of the School of Education, 
University of Minnesota, as a means of 
helping teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents adapt instruction to individual 
differences, discussing: children of many 
sorts, physical factors affecting their 
adjustment and achievement, intellectual 
and educational factors affecting their 
adjustment and achievement, emotional 
and social factors affecting their adjust- 
ment and achievement, effect of the en- 
vironment upon the child, contributions 
of the teacher to the welfare of the 
children. 


FRUTCHEY, FRED P., NopDINE, EARLE H.., 
and EricKsON, GEORGE E. Evaluation 
in the 4-H Vegetable Garden Project, 
Massachusetts, 1939. United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Extension 
Service Circular 353. Washington: 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1941. Pp. 27 + 8. 

A mimeographed bulletin reporting an 
evaluation of the 4-H vegetable garden 
project in Massachusetts. 
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tion of Intellectually Gifted Children. 
Mimeographed bulletin of the Associa- 
tion of Assistant Superintendents. New 
York: Association of Assistant Super- 
intendents, 1941. Pp. 48. 


A survey of provisions made for the 
education of intellectually gifted children 
in the New York City elementary schools. 


HAHN, Jutta L. Helping Elementary 
Children to Healthful Practices in 
School. Circular No. 191. Washington: 


Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, 1941. Pp. iii + 16. 


A listing of important elementary 
school health practices. 


Har.ess, Byron B., Mean, A. R., and 
OTHERS. The Cooperative Study in Six 
Laboratory Schools, 1940-41: Growth 
Studies and Materials on Teacher Edu- 
cation. Bulletin No. 4, Cooperative 
Study in Six Laboratory Schools. 
Gainsville, Florida: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, University of Florida, 
1941. Pp. 96. 


This is the fourth bulletin presenting 
data collected im a cooperative study 
conducted by six laboratory schools. 


Hoty, T. C. and WENGER, Roy. Finan- 
cial Data for Ohio Cities and Exempted 
Villages as of September, 1941. Mime- 
ographed bulletin of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Columbus: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, 
1941. Pp. 19. 


A mimeographed bulletin presenting: 
(a) general financial data; (b) out- 


GREENBERG, BENJAMIN B. The Educa- 


(Vol. 35,N 


standing bonds, and special levy and 
school bond information; (c) school 
bond issues. 


Hoty, T. C. and WENGER, Roy. The 
Extent of Financial Proposals to Be 
Submitted by Obio County School 
Districts on November 4, 1941. Mime. 
ographed bulletin of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Columbus: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, 
1941. Pp. 14. 


This report contains a list of the spe- 
cial levies and school bond issues to be 
submitted in Ohio county school dis. 
tricts on November 4, 1941, together 
with those submitted at the primary, or 
special, elections. 


KosHuK, RUTH P#ARSON. Social Injia- 
ences Affecting the Behavior of Young 
Children. Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development, 
VI, Serial No. 28. Washington: So- 
ciety for Research in Child Develop- 
ment, National Research Council, 1941 
Pp. iii + 71. 

A survey of literature relating to the 
influence of social and environmental 
factors on the behavior of young children 


Mixes, J. RoBERT. Sixty School Broad- 
casts: An Appraisal of the “Best” in 
Classroom Radio Programs During 
1939-1940. Bulletin No. 31. Colum- 
bus: Evaluation of School Broadcasts, 
Ohio State University, 1941. Pp. 14. 


An analysis of school broadcasts pre- 
pared to assist both teachers and broad- 
casters. 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter V. Good, 


of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


University 


Tuts is the twelfth annual list of 
Doctors’ theses under way in education 
to be published in the January number 
if the Journal of Educational Research. 
The present list includes only the titles 
that have not been printed in the Janu- 
ary, 1939, 1940, and 1941, and February, 
1941, numbers of the Journal. Therefore, 
in order to make a reasonably complete 
invass of doctoral studies under way 
t present, it is mecessary to examine 
five lists, 1939-42. 
Ed.D. projects under way in 
41 at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, were printed in the February, 
1941, number of the Journal, but this 
year such projects are alphabetically listed 
with other titles in the present com- 
puaton 

Completed dissertations may be dis- 

vered through canvassing the annual 
vibliographies of research in education, 
published by the United States Office of 

ition, and through Doctoral Dis- 

‘ations Accepted by American Univer- 

, published annually by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

In all cases the name of the student, 
thesis title, and graduate institution are 
given, and in most instances the major 
adviser or advisory committee is listed. 


DOCTORS’ THESES UNDER WAY IN EDUCATION, 1941-1942 
CARTER V. Goop 


of Cincinnati 


No differentiation is made in this 
compilation between Ph.D. and Ed.D. 
problems. 

The institutions which have sent titles 
for inclusion in the 1941-42 list are: 
Boston College, Boston University, Buf- 
falo, California (Berkeley), Catholic 
University, Chicago, Cincinnati, Clark, 
Colorado, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Columbia, Cornell, Duke, Ford- 
ham, George Washington, Harvard, II- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Loyola 
(Chicago), Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New York, North- 
western, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pea- 
body, Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania State, 
Pittsburgh, Purdue, Rutgers, Southern 
California, Stanford, Syracuse, Temple, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington (St. Louis), 
Wisconsin, and Yale. 

In the topical index, an effort has been 
made to classify each title under one or 
more headings; for example, “A Psy- 
chological Approach to the Teaching of 
Composition in High School” is indexed 
under both “secondary education” and 
“English, reading, and language.” The 
numeral in the index refers to the cor- 
responding number in the alphabetical 
list of doctoral candidates. 
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